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JULES DUBOIS WEI.COMED HOME, 


THE EXILE’S TRUST: 
A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
CHAPTER VY. 
It was with fear and trembling that the forest man 
heard the sentence of death pronounced by the unani- 
mous vote which settled all cases in that court, on her 
whose name has become a word of praise and pride in 


his province, and saw her led away to prison and the | 
Brief trial and speedy execution were the | 


guillotine. 
fashions of these days; and Jules thought of the trifle 
which, according to Citizen Peronet, might compromise 
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his own life. In‘another minute his name was called, 
and he was at the bar, in the very spot occupied so 
lately by his heroic countrywoman. Jules had the same 
Norman blood, though it did not rise so high, and he 
kept a brave, calm face before his judges; but it was 
some time before he could see or hear distinctly, and 
then a little man, with a precise look and a jaun- 
diced complexion, was asking him questions from the 
President’s chair. Luckily for his composure, Jules 
did not know that the little man was Joseph Isidore 
Robespierre, whom his flatterers called the Incorrup- 


| tible, and most men since have called the Infamous. 
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The questions were much the same that Jules had an- 
swered to Citizen Peronet; and at every reply the 
precise and ruthless President glanced at a copy of the 
private examination with which he had been furnished. 
Poor Jules had nothing but the truth to tell, so his 
answers tallied; and Robespierre happening to be in 
better temper than usual that day—it was believed 
through getting rid of his friend Marat—gave Peronet 
leave to speak, as the latter rushed to the tribunal and 
loudly demanded a hearing for the defence of innocence 
and the unmasking of treason. 

Citizen Peronet’s oration was considered by his 
friends a masterpiece of eloquence and an effective 
stroke of political business. The death-dealing Con- 
vention had eyes and ears for these things, as keen as 
those of our modern Parliaments. He began by 
denouncing Citizen Renne as a selfish abuser of the 
power with which the Republic had intrusted him, and 
an accomplice in the murder of that incomparable 
patriot whose loss filled France with mourning and her 
enemies with triumph. In proof of those heavy charges, 
he related the history of Dubois’ arrest, imprisonment, 
and temptations to sell his land; proved from the papers 
which Jules had brought with him that the man was 
innocent of all complicity in the flight or doings of the 
aristocrat Devigne; and called the attention of the 
Assembly to the fact that one of Renne’s employés, 
while conducting Dubois to his house for some trea- 
cherous purpose regarding the coveted land, had directed 
the murderess to the residence of Citizen Marat, and 
fled as soon as the crime was discovered, leaving the 
simple peasant overwhelmed with astonishment and 
horror, which the people im the street mistook for 
conscious guilt. Jules knew that was not a correct 


version of the business, but it was @ saving one for him. 


He had some fears when the orator wound up with— 
“Where is Citizen Renne to-day, when the blood of 
his matchless chief and generous patron isto be expiated 
by our justice and our tears; and where is the instru- 
ment of his treason, whom they call Chamone ?” 

The whole assembly murmured “ Where?” and the 
word swelled imto a ery among the fiercest of the 
Jacobin mob, who thronged the entrance of the hall 
and the street beyond. The President immediately 
signed an order for the arrest of the two, and a company 
of gendarmes were sent to execute it; but, to Jules’ 
great relief, they came back with a report that neither 
Renne nor Chamone was to be found. His honest mind 
would have been more at ease had he known that, at 
the same moment, Chamone was safely hidden in a 
closet in the house of Citizen Peronet, to whom he 
had made himself a sort of prize by showing the way 
to ruin his rival through the case of poor Dubois; and 
that Renne having seen, from his window in the street 
where it took place, the arrest of his unmanageable 
peasant, and knowing that Jules’ declaration must 
compromise him, had prudently retired by a back way 
to the cellar of a wine-shop kept by one of his humble 
friends, who lived long after to boast that some of the 
proudest men in France had saved their heads by the 
help of his barrels. 

The pair were not to be discovered at that time; 
but the trial proceeded without them. Judgment going 
by default was a common thing in the court of the Con- 
vention. At Peronet’s instance, Citizen Brutus Lenoir 
was summoned as a witness; he testified to Jules’ long 
imprisonment, to the visits of Chamone, to having heard 
the Norman say to him, “I will not sell my land,” and 
to Chamone’s taking the Norman away with him early 
that morning. Of course, the honest man knew nothing 
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about the cause of those comings and goings; he was the 
servant of the Republic, and acted upon orders received 
from its accredited agents. At Jules’ request, the old 
Breton peasant was also summoned; he had seen Cha- 
mone, and heard the talk between him and Jules about 
the land which Citizen Remne wanted to buy. In short, 
Peronet’s charges against the ex-Count and his man of 
business were accepted as proven: less conclusive evi- 
dence would have satisfied the Assembly, for Renne 
belonged to the faction they were determined to get rid 
of, now that its head was gone. Moreover, there was a 
great press of business that day, and more scrupulous 
courts let matters pass in their haste; so the charge 
of complicity in the Norman woman’s crime, as they 
called it, was accepted against Renne and Chamone too, 
with the usual sentence of death as soon as they could be 
arrested. The next vote of the court acquitted Jules 
Dubois, declared him to be an innocent and an injured 
man; and, on the motion of the President, who, for all 
the blood he shed in Paris, wished to stand well with 
the remote peasantry—it was said because a peasant 
woman had nursed him—Jules was solemnly confirmed 
in his possession of the house and lands of Devigne, 
and a note to that effect added to his title-deed, which 
was immediately restored to him, with the rest of his 
well-kept papers, and a certificate of good citizenship 
signed by the President’s own hand. His friend the old 
Breton also profited by the occasion. On inquiry re- 
garding his offence, it'was discovered that the brother 
on whose account he kad been suspected was released 
from prison six months before, on his volunteering to 
join the southern army, and had since distinguished 
himself among the soldiers of the Republic. The 
Breton was therefore acquitted with nearly as much 
éclat as the Norman, and each made his best speech of 
thanks to the Convention, and to Citizen Peronet. The 
latter accompanied them out of the hall, to let the 
people see him im his mew character of the peasants’ 
protector; told them, m a high tone, that all good 
citizens might rely on the justice of the Republic and its 
President, and, im avery low one, to get back to their own 
homes as soon as they could. Of course, Citizen Peronet 
became the man of the hour, was cheered im the streets, 
applauded im the clubs, and allowed more hearings in 
the Convention than ever Renne had; but he never did as 
much mischief, for his time was shorter, and, being 
content with ruining his rival, he made no endeavours 
to search out the latter’s place of concealment; and 
thus Renne escaped, to act his part in our story, many 4 
year after Peronet had been shot down in one of the 
street battles in the famous days of Thermidor. 

To return to Jules and his Breton friend. They made 
considerable haste to take Citizen Peronet’s advice, 
though delayed by the people congratulating and shak- 
ing hands with them. Some wanted them to stay and 
see Charlotte Corday’s execution ; some advised them to 
remain for the public funeral in the Pantheon, which the 
Convention were then voting to Marat: but when the 
one spoke of his little daughter, and the other of his 
wife and children, left so long and so far away, they 
escorted them in a body te one of the barges going down 
the Seine to Rouen, and cheered and waved handker- 
chiefs till it was out of sight. 

Down the great river, and out of the great city, never 
were men more joyful to leave a town behind them; yet 
neither ventured to speak his gladness, but sat on the 
deck of the barge watching the spires of Paris as one by 
one they faded in the distance. Then came the broad 
plains; the far-extending and fenceless cornfields of 
northern France; the vineyards stretching up every 
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sunny slope; the solitary farm-houses; the pastoral vil- 
lages ; and here and there the turrets of some old chateau 
or monastéry rising above its sheltering woodlands. The 
long-imprisoned men felt themselves free at that sight 
of the open country. It was not their own, but nature 
everywhere resembles herself; yet the evil passions and 
evil doings of man had left their traces on the landscape 
as well as in the city. The cornfields had neither the 
tillage nor the promise of more peaceful years; there 
were ruined villages and farm-houses burnt down; anda 
nearer approach showed in many an instance that the 
grey turrets and blackened walls were all that remained 
of ancient abbey or lordly chateau. Jules and his 
Breton friend saw those scathing footmarks of the 
great Revolution, but scarcely heeded them; for their 
hearts flew homeward faster than the Seine on its 
seaward track could bear the barge to Rouen. At last 
they reached the capital of Normandy, and were ques- 
tioned by gendarmes the moment they landed, as suspects 
flying from Paris; but Jules’ certificate, signed by the 
President, proved a sure passport; and, leaving Rouen 
behind as joyfully as they had left Paris, the hardy 
peasants crossed the country, keeping clear of towns— 
had they not all prisons and men of authority, with 
questions and snares for poor travellers? They held on 
their course till some way inland from Harfleur, where 
the old roads to Brittany and Lower Normandy met on 
awild moor. There they shook hands heartily, prayed 
God to bless each other, knowing that there was none 
but him to hear them, and parted, each taking his 
homeward way, but never more to meet in this world. 

Neither ever forgot his prison friend ; they talked of 
one another in long after days, but it was by distant 
fields and firesides. They exchanged kindly messages 
and tokens of friendship by means of the country traders 
who came and went between their provinces, and often 
they spoke of meeting once again; but theirhomes were 
far apart, and neither cared for travelling : that journey 
to Paris was sufficient to serve them for the rest of their 
lives, and the old Breton was gathered to his fathers 
before Jules met with his second and sharpest trial on 
account of the Exile’s Trust. 

The small household in the Chateau Devigne had 
missed and mourned their head for many a weary month; 
but they had held firmly together and helped to take care 
of hisinterests at homeand abroad. The oldnurse Ninette, 
having been the exiled Sieur’s only housekeeper, filled 
the same office under Jules ; and when he was taken from 
his house and home the good woman in a manner took 
his place, looked after everything without and within 
doors,advised Jean Closnet in all his difficulties and cares, 
and kept her master’s cause from losing ground with the 
neighbours. Everybody in St. Renne respected Ninette ; 
what she said was known to be truth; what she did was 
sure to be honest; her ability to read, and the wisdom 
she learned by it from that only book of hers, gave her 
opinions weight with the village people. The men who 
Were ready to go all lengths for the Republic and the 
new ideas, allowed that she had too much sense to have 
ever served an aristocrat, and those who secretly clung 
to the old beliefs and ways said she could advise one 
nearly as well as Father Bernard. So the household 
accepted her as their director, and the neighbours as 
their counsellor regarding Jules Dubois and his affairs. 
Under her management a system of signals was estab- 
lished, by which the village men could be apprised if any 
danger threatened the solitary chateau and its few in- 
habitants ; though the rustic telegraph consisted of little 
more than a light in a particular window, and some 
powerful blasts on a bull’s horn. The best farm-men 
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were induced to assist Jean Closnet in the ploughing 
and sowing of the land, as they had never assisted Jules, 
and the interest of the whole village in the cause of 
their arrested neighbour was kept alive by the continual 
messages to and from Paris, to which Dubois owed part 
of his escape, and much of his comfort, in the long prison 
time. The day’s work was well done, and at the fall of 
night every door and window was made fast and the 
means of signal got ready. Then the simple household, 
safe in their own walls from the fear of being laughed 
at for superstition, or suspected of leanings to the old 
régime, would gather round the hearth, while Ninette 
read to them a chapter of her Huguenot Bible, and 
prayed in her Huguenot fashion for them and for their 
absent Jules, and little Lucelle, kneeling by her side, 
repeated word for word the petition in behalf of her own 
dear father. 

Thus the winter had passed, keen but brief as it is in 
Normandy ; the spring had come, with its leaves to the 
woods and its labours in house and field; the summer had 
filled the meadows with bloom, and tinged the corn with 
gold. All St. Renne were engaged—some with the hay- 
making, and some with the first of the harvest; but none 
of them were busier than the people on the lands of 
Devigne. The corn, which Jules had not sown for the 
first year since he became a farmer, had ripened earlier 
than it was ever known to do before, and Jean Closnet 
could get no help that season; volunteering in the dif- 
ferent armies which France raised to defend her fron- 
tiers, and requisitions for the same, had thinned the 
numbers of the forest men, and every hand was wanted 
on their own farms. But Ninette said, “Come, children, 
we will not let God’s good gift fall and perish for want 
of hands to gather it in. Jean will be chief reaper; 
Claude will come after him; Joan can use a sickle as 
well as a broom; I will bind the sheaves, as I did long 
ago in the wheat-fields of Languedoc, and Lucelle will 
help me—a small hand can help if it be only willing, as 
I know Lucelle’s hand is.” 

The proposal was agreed to, and the whole household 
turned out to cut down and save the corn. It was a 
glorious morning in the end of July, warm, but not 
sultry; for with the cloudless sky and the brilliant sun- 
shine there came up a fresh breeze, such as fans the 
forest country all the summer, blowing over the hills of 
Brittany from the sea. In all the fields about St. Renne 
men, women, and children were at work so earnestly to 
get a good stroke done before the heat of the day came 
on, that none of them observed a solitary traveller com- 
ing down the forest road at a rapid pace, and straining 
his eyes in the direction of Chateau Devigne. As the 
traveller passed a thicket on his right, dark with leaves 
and sweet with wild roses, two boys, the only idle ones 
to be seen about the village that day, came out of it in 
great triumph over a thrush which they had caught in 
a snare. 

“Let the poor bird go, my lads,” he said ; “all crea- 
tures love their liberty ; I know that, for I have been in 
prison.” 

“ And you are come back at last !” cried the eldest of 
the boys, his brown face lighting up with joyful recog- 
nition; and ke turned to his companion with, “ Louis, 
it is Jules Dukois, who was so kind when our father and 
mother were sick in the hard winter. We'll let the 
thrush go in his honour, and then run and let the vil- 
lage know.” 

Up went the lid of the imprisoning basket, away flew 
the thrush, and off went the boys, shouting at the top of 
their voices, “ Jules Dubois is come back !” 

The announcement roused all St. Renne like a peal of 
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joy-bells; the housewives and old people came to the 
doors of their cottages to ask if it were true; the hay- 
makers and the reapers in the fields left their work and ran 
to meet and welcome home their long-absent neighbour. 
Jules’ misfortunes had created an interest which his 
prosperity never did. They embraced, they surrounded 
him, they carried him in triumph along the road to his 
own chateau. 

“What can the noise mean ?” said Lucelle, pausing 
over the half-bound sheaf and wiping her brow, as the 
shouts came faintly up to the high and sunny slope 
where the corn was ripest and the family were at work. 

“T don’t know,” said Ninette ; “ God grant that none 
of those wicked bands from the upper country have 
come down upon our village.” She held her breath to 
listen, and so did the three reapers, as another shout 
came on the wind ; but Lucelle caught her father’s name, 
and crying, ‘“‘ He is come back—my own father is come 
back!” she sped down the fields like a young roe, 
followed by the household, just as Jules and his escort 
entered the lawn in front of the chateau. 

“ Ninette always said that God would send you back 
to us safe and well,” said the child, while she sobbed 
with joy in her father’s arms; and, looking round upon 
his kindly neighbours and his faithful family, his fair 
home and his fruitful fields, the tears streamed down 
Jules Dubois’ honest face, and, in the faith and fashion 
of his youth, he knelt upon the grass with his little 
Lucelle, and devoutly thanked the Preserver of men for 
this happy and unhoped-for return. The spirit of their 
better and more peaceful days seemed to have come back 
to his neighbours also. Many of them responded to 
Jules’ thanksgiving, and the most zealous against old 
ways and superstitions found no fault. By common 


consent the hay and the corn were left to themselves 
for that day ; a village féte was organised in honour of 


Dubois’ home-coming. The hero of the day, though 
generally prudent, had both heart and hand open for the 
time, and insisted on a feast being spread in the wide 
meadow-like lawn. Thanks to Ninette’s management, 
there was no want of provisions in the chateau; and, as 
no housewife came empty-handed, the supply was not 
allowed to fail. With many to help, the festival was soon 
furnished forth. ‘They sat there on the green grass 
under the tall laurels, old and young doing justice to the 
fare like people who had come from harvest fields, 
drinking Jules’ health in good Normancider, and gazing 
with awe and wonder on his certificate, signed by the 
most dreaded man in the Republic, and on the note 
added to his title-deed, by order of the Convention, con- 
firming him and his heirs for ever in the possession of 
the lands and chiteau of Devigne. Ninette, as the 
most qualified person, read those documents aloud to the 
assembly ; and loud were the cheers and warm the con- 
gratulations poured upon Jules from all sides. 

“Was it Citizen Renne who did all that for thee, 
neighbour? ‘Tell us, and we will drink his health, and 
send our thanks all the way to Paris,” they said. 

“ No, neighbours,” answered the prudent Jules, who 
had given them but scanty details of his trial day, “it 
was not he, but Providence. Youwill excuse me; I am 
aman of the old belief. I quarrel with nobody’s 
opinion, but that is my notion.” 

“Thou hast a right to it, Jules, since we know that 
thou art not a helper of aristocrats and haters of the 
people,” said the village men, willing to forget the 
strifes of their time, and let the féte go on as fétes went 
once among them. When the feast was done, the vil- 
lage fiddler brought out his instrument, he said for the 


first time since the volunteering and requisition days | 
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began, and all St. Renne danced on the green as their 
fathers had danced before a Republic was thought of in 
the land, and their descendants have danced under many 
a succeeding form of government. The great Revolu- 
tion, with all its horrors, might check, but could not 
quell the social and joyous spirit which nature bestowed 
upon the race.. They kept up the festivities till the close 
of the summer day, and retired to their homes rather 
more exhausted than they would have been with the- 
labours of the field, leaving Jules and his family seated 
in the chateau porch together, as they used to sit in 
other summer evenings, willing to rest, and exceedingly 
thankful. 

Thus the uncertainty of human fears, as well as of 
human hopes, was made manifest in the case of Jules 
Dubois. The man who had taken farewell of his house- 
hold, and given himself up for lost at Martinmas, re- 
turned in safety and honour at midsummer, to reap his 
own fields and dwell among his own people, with the 
possessions for which his life had been put in peril 
made as secure to him as anything could be in that 
troubled and changeful time. Jules’ neighbours had 
welcomed him home as a man wrongfully accused and 
triumphantly acquitted; but they never knew the heaviest 
of his trials, the brave heart with which he had held out 
against long and sore temptation, and the noble faith he 
had kept to his exiled master. Those details could not 
be safely given to the public ear of St. Renne; the Clos- 
nets were too simple, and his daughter was too young to 
be trusted with the secret they involved; but Jules was 
blest with one confidant—a great blessing to a man of 
his homely and domestic mind. On the second evening 
after his home-coming, while Ninette sat mending his 
harvest blouse by a country candle, and all the rest of 
the family had retired for the night, he unburdened his 
memory and told the faithful nurse all that had happened 
to him from the night of his arrest, the hand that Renne 
had in the business, and the singular chain of circum- 
stances through which he came to liberty and home. 

“ Jules,” said Ninette, quietly stitching away, as she 
had done throughout his tale, “ thou wast right in say- 
ing it was Providence that wrought out thy deliverance; 
and surely it was grace that enabled thee to stand so 
fast. Signs and wonders are wrought among men in 
these evil days of ours, though they see them not be- 
cause of the darkness : but it will pass away; and doubt- 
less thy escape from the hands of wicked men, and the 
breach of sacred trust, is a sign to us that our noble 
master shall yet return and possess his own in peace, and 
that better days shall come to this ill-guided land. But 
Jules, with what sins will men burden themselves for 
those worldly things which at best they must leave in a 
few years, and take only the sins with them! See that 
Count—it is well there are none but ourselves here; 
my old head will never get into the new way of naming 
people—well, that Citizen Renne, how deceitfully he 
acted to you and to us! and what further wickedness he 
intended, who can tell? Our Lord pardon me, for I know 
it was a sin; but the teaching of the old serpent rose 
up within me as you spoke, and I almost wished that the 
Convention’s men had found him and kept him from 
troubling honest people again.” 

“He can do us no harm now,’ said Jules, content 
with his own safety, and neither revengeful nor far- 
sighted. 

“Tt is hard to say what opportunities of harm-doing 
a false and selfish man may find in time to come; but 
the same Providence is always near, and that was @ 
sinful wish of mine. To speak of something better, 
Jules, the man Chamone proved himself a true friend 
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to you, though he came here as an enemy, and I had 
the worst opinion of him: so little can one poor mortal 
read another’s mind;” and Ninette sighed deeply, but 
stitched away. “I had,” she continued, “because he 
came here stealing about the house one day in the midst 
of the winter; well for him it was not night, or our 
signals might have brought the forest men upon 
him; but he saw Lucelle at the window, coaxed her to 
open it, told her you were well, inquired how all the 
family were, and went away before I could get in from 
helping Joan Closnet in the cow-house. Then remem- 
ber how he would not do Renne’s bidding, but perilled 
his own life to save yours at the last; and they have a 
sentence of death against him. Jules, we will pray for 
that man every evening at our own fireside; it is all the 
church we have, and so it was often with my Huguenot 
fathers. The Closnets agreed to it when you were 
away, and you will agree to it, I know, though our 
creeds are different. We can worship together at least 
till the madness of this time passes from men’s minds, 
and the churches are opened again. We will always 
remember Chamone in our prayers, for the good that was 
found in him, though in an evil employment. May be 
our Lord will have mercy upon him, and turn his heart 
from sin and folly to himself.” 

“We will,” said simple, honest Jules, “and pray, too, 
that he may be kept safely hidden from the Convention’s 
men till the better times come. WNinette, I believe in 
them now; and if Chamone comes my way then, 
whatever old doings may be called up against him, I'll 
stand by him as surely as he stood by me.” 





VACCINATION. 


VACCINATION, its history in especial, has been well-nigh 
done to death. The subject is very interesting no doubt, 


and writers have shown no mercy to the interest. First 
came the staid and sober medical writers—a heavy phalanx 
solemnly boastful of their one specific; then those intent 
on the instruction with amusement of ordinary people, 
diffusing useful knowledge about small-pox and cow-pox, 
and the wonderful discoveries of Dr. Jenner. Next in 
order came upon the descriptive field writers of the 
sanitary police genus, gentlemen having unbounded faith 
in Acts of Parliament and regularly constituted boards 
of all sorts, from imperial to parochial. ‘Yes, vaccina- 
tion has well-nigh been done to death. I know it—I own 
to it; then wherefore, in the name of Adsculapius and 
his two sons, and Dr. Jenner, and all the vaccinators, 
public, parochial, or private, do I appear on this well- 
trodden ground ? 

Well, there are two good reasons, the one public, the 
other private. In the first place, with regard to the 
public aspect of vaccination, admitting all that is affirmed 
as to its efficacy, the awkward and painful fact remains 
that small-pox is not banished from the catalogue of fatal 
diseases ; nay, rather, of late years seems to be on the 
mcrease. In London alone two thousand deaths are 
caused by it annually, indicating an enormous number 
of cases constantly in the midst of us. Every now and 
then, in our own circles, we are startled by hearing of 
fatal cases in the most unlikely quarters. Public faith 
in the remedy of Dr. Jenner has been shaken. The ques- 
tion is seriously discussed whether the protective power 
of vaccination has been diminished. Does the efficacy 
of the vaccine antidote decrease by its transmission 
through successive generations ? Must we have recourse 
anew to the original remedy of Dr. Jenner? On pub- 
lic grounds the matter deserves discussion. 
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But, secondly, on private grounds, the subject deserves 
to be treated in a popular journal. All about vaccina- 
tion may be ascertained and published; but medical trea- 
tises, sanitary regulations, and official reports are not 
alwaysat hand in a household. Peoplewant to know what 
is to be done in their own individual circumstances. Let 
the answer to this take precedence of the public question 
already referred to. 

On the birth of a child I have to go to the registrar; I 
find the important man, and make the attestations need- 
ful to enrol my darling baby amongst law-acknowledged 
Britons, to whom property may devolve. About to leave 


‘the office of this functionary, he oracularly delivers him 


of something he has to say about vaccination. Within 
three months, he tells me, health permitting, the baby 
must be vaccinated. Do I like to pay? If so, my 
doctor will attend to it; if not, the parish doctor is 
bound to do it. My pride is touched. The parish 
doctor’s name and my name coupled! So it is deereed 
by self and Mrs. X. that our own family doctor shall 
vaccinate baby. 

But soon we begin to perceive that private vaccination 
is not quite so easy a matter as theoretically it seemed 
tobe. We know that our doctor would always take a 
little trouble for such good patients as we are. When 
the day of vaccination has been fixed, we see the good 
doctor look serious. Something weighs upon his pro- 
fessional mind. We try to elicit it, mamma and I. 
We succeed in drawing from him the flattering announce- 
ment that he will, if he can, bring with him on vacci- 
nation day an actual live baby—not content himself with 
vaccine virus bottled in small tubes, or otherwise pre- 
served. It is very considerate of doctor; mamma and I 
see it. 

But the promise sets us musing. Supposing the 
baby the doctor might bring with him should not hap- 
pen to be a proper baby? Suppose that anything should 
constitutionally ail that baby, over and above the mild 
vaccine disease? We may grant that our doctor may 
know all about his own patient; still doctors are human, 
and to err ishuman. At any rate mamma and I have 
misgivings, though hardly venturing to express them to 
one in whom we place complete confidence. However, 
at the next visit, between ourselves and the family doctor 
begins aconversation, which, in its progress, sets forth 
some of the difficulties which attend the practice of vac- 
cination privately conducted. 

“You see, my dear Mrs. X.,” says he, addressing 
himself to mamma, “ what you say has great force: it is 
well worthy of consideration, as indeed is all that you 
do say on all manner of topics, Mrs. X. Doubtless it 
would be & satisfaction to you, to Mr. X., and, I may 
add, to me also, if, instead of one baby, I could bring 
several babies, the larger the number the better—say 
fifty, for example. You might then take your choice, 
and, to speak plainly, I might take mine; for, to con- 
fess the truth, any one patient may, at any time, disap- 
point one’s expectations. This baby, for example, that 
I have fixed my regards upon, is at present as unex- 
ceptionable a baby as ever squeaked; but who knows 
but that, some time between this and next Tuesday, some- 
thing may not occur to that baby, rendering it a less 
desirable subject than to-day, considered as a source for 
the vaccine virus P 

“Again, my dear Mrs. X.,” continued the worthy 
doctor, grown voluble, “it may be—we all sincerely 
hope not, but it still may be—that something occurs to 
your own dear baby before Tuesday, our proposed vacci- 
nation day—some little rash or some small feverishness 
I mean—nothing important, my dear madam, pray 
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don’t aiarm yourself. It is always considered injudicious 
to perform vaccination on a baby thus circumstanced— 
the child should always be in perfect health. 

“Well, here then is the difficulty. Vaccine matter 
should always be taken at one particular period during 
the progress of disease. It should always be taken 
about the eighth day. It should be taken before it 
thickens into purulent matter, the use of which some- 
times causes dangerous inflammation. If, then, any 
unexpected cause should render it desirable that the 
operation should be postponed for your dear baby, I 
must find some other baby to vaccinate it from.” 


Thus far had our family doctor gone with his explana- ’ 


tions, drawn out by my wife; and, at this point, I my- 
self will make a few explanations for the enlightenment 
of the general reader. 

Has that aforesaid general reader observed, or has 
he failed to observe, that bit by bit our estimable 
family doctor has been making admissions strongly con- 
demnatory of the practice of private vaccination? Our 
family doctor, by his admissions, has said much already 
in favour of parochial or other public vaccination over 
vaccination privately conducted. 

Mrs. X. resumes the cross-questioning. “I have seen 
babies vaccinated with preserved lymph, doctor, have I 
not? I think I call to mind certain little slips of glass, 
tubes of glass, and points of bone or ivory,” says she. 

“You have, madam; these things are still used. 
They have their advantages, and they have their disad- 
vantages. Theyare all very portable; that’s an advan- 
tage. They may be assumed to convey the vaccine 
lymph that has been collected in the very nick of time, 
taken when at its highest stage of maturity. So far, so 
good; but now for the disadvantages. Preserved 


lymph is not so good as fresh lymph; not so certain, I 


mean. One is never sure that the vaccination will 
take—an uncertainty which makes anxiety for all parties. 
Then, there is always ground for anxiety that the lymph 
may have been taken from ‘improper patients.’ ” 

We begin to feel alarmed—Mrs. X. and I—at the 
disadvantages which surround the practice of private 
vaccination. Shall we go to the parish doctor after 
all; or is there any other sort of public vaccinator more 
befitting our social station P 

“Tt seems to me, doctor,” said I, interposing, “that 
you have made out a strong case for the superiority of 
public over private vaccination—is it not so P” 

“T confess it is so,” replied he; “but you will pre- 
sently begin to see that parochial vaccination, as at 
present managed, has also serious drawbacks. Allow 
me to just sketch the march of events since the Compul- 
sory Vaccination Bill became law in 1840, and the state 
of the case will be evident. 

“Up to 1840 the practice of vaccination was only 
recommended in England, it was not compulsory; 
accordingly, before that time, parents might have their 
babies vaccinated, or might permit them to remain 
unvaccinated, at their own good will and discretion. 
Nay, more than this; in some parts of England the 
prejudice in favour of small-pox artificially produced by 
inoculation lingered; so that parents, having the 
option of producing the milder vaccine disease, resolutely 
chose the more dangerous small-pox. Nevertheless, 
even before 1840, the Privy Council had the power of 
appointing public vaccinators, who should be responsible 
for the proper performance of vaccination upon all 
patients who might choose to avail themselves of their 
services. These Secretary-of-State vaccinators still re- 
main; but, as I shall presently show, their efficiency 
is much interfered with by injudicious arrangements. 
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Going back to the passing of the Compulsory Vaccina- 
tion Bill in 1840, it was then that parochial vaccinating 
organisation was established. 

“It would have been obviously useless for an Act of 
Parliament to make vaccination obligatory, without 
providing the necessary means for conducting vaccina- 
tion gratuitously for such as needed it. Accordingly, 
parochial authorities were enjoined to see that public 
vaccinators were appointed, and paid, parochially, 
Parochial pay means small pay. It always has been 
so, and almost necessarily must continue to be so, 
The pay for each case of successful vaccination, as 
decreed by some vestries, is only one shilling and 
sixpence—by others, I believe, even less; the parishes 
awarding half-a-crown the case are assumed to have 
done a very liberal thing. 

“Tt is not, however, the smallness of parochial remu- 
neration that is the worst part of the business, but the 
injudicious division of labour established. A parish, 
being divided for vaccination purposes into a number of 
petty districts, and a medical officer for vaccination 
appointed for each district, each officer jealous of his 
neighbour, and one and all-on no very good terms with 
the vaccinators appointed by the Privy Council, there is 
no sort of co-operation, but too often wrangling and 
disunion. You have seen, my dear madam, how desir- 
able it would be, in the case of your own dear baby, to 
have a large number (the larger the better) of other 
babies to choose from. Well, you see, parochial wisdom | 
establishes small districts, when there ought to be very 
large districts. Don’t you see, ma’am?” 

Yes, my wife did see; and she put a question which 
the doctor said embodied his own views exactly. ‘“ Why 
should the performance of enforced vaccination be a 
parochial matter at all P” said my wife. 

“ Exactly,” echoed the doctor, “why should it? You 
see, if the arrangements were ever so good, instead of 
being confessedly bad, respectable people would not like 
going to parish doctors.” 

“Can’t they go to the vaccinators appointed by the 
Privy Council?” inquired I. 

** Practically,” replied the doctor, “the office of these 
gentlemen is almost a sinecure. Suppose, for example, 
that, instead of trusting your baby to me, you were to 
decide that some State vaccinator should operate. 
There are only five or six of these gentlemen. You 
would have to give notice; and he would have to make 
arrangements for doing no better—hardly so well, per- 
haps—what I shall do; that is to say, provide satisfac 
tory lymph.” 

I seemed to see it all. What the doctor wished us to 
understand was, that fresh lymph was, in all cases, pre- 
ferable to preserved lymph; and that, in order to use 
fresh lymph under the most advantageous conditions 
possible, there should be a large number of cases to 
choose from. His arguments seem to me, now I think 
of them, most reasonable. They would seem to be all 
the more worthy of confidence that they tell against his 
own interest as a private practitioner. 

I hope, and Mrs. X. hopes, now that public at 
tention is again directed to the subject of vaccination, 
the views of our family doctor will receive the attention 
their importance merits. Quite clear it is that, a8 
matters stand, we are very far from the practical result 
of having abolished the small-pox. Something like two 
thousand deaths, as already stated, annually from small- 
pox occur in London alone. How could that be, if 
vaccination were properly conducted? This, of course 
begs the concession that vaccination is an efficient bar 
to the small-pox, if properly conducted. The concession 
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must, I think, be granted. It seems to me that the 
statistics of certain military nations, and more espe- 
cially of Prussia, go to prove it. In Prussia there is 
little or nothing of what we understand by local and 
municipal government—litile or nothing of what we call 
parochialism. All power emanates from the central 
government; even your chimney is swept by the 
government-appointed sweep. Medical statisticians tell 
me that, by the evidence of Prussian medical records, it 
is amply made out that vaccination, resolutely conducted, 
is more than a match for the terrible small-pox. Vac- 
cination is so stringently enjoined by the government of 
Denmark, that couples are not permitted to marry in 
that kingdom until they bring proof of having under- 
gone vaccination. It was the custom, and it may be 
so now, for men desirous of marrying their deceased 
wives’ sisters to take a run to Denmark, for this union, 
which is here not sanctioned by law. These marriages 
are permitted in Denmark, under the stipulation, which 
applies to every case of imminent marriage, that brides 
and bridegrooms elect have been vaccinated. Couples 
speeding to Denmark, with other thoughts upper- 
most, did not always think of this; did not always 
take with them—nay, rarely took—their vaccination 
papers. The Danish law being imperative, many an 
impatient couple has had to be vaccinated anew on 
the spot, to await the result, and to receive formal 
medical attestation, before the hymeneal knot was per- 
mitted to be tied at any Danish altar. 

With regard to the degree of immunity from small- 
pox of patients who have been successfully vaccinated, 
there has been much dispute. At the present time 
nobody will take the extreme ground that vaccination 
is an infallible protective; a sufficient number of small- 


pox cases occurring after successfully attested vacci- 


nation sets aside that idea. But the fact must be 
borne in mind—and, in reference to the present case, 
it is all-important—that small-pox may occur twice in 
the same individual; hence no valid argument against 
the sufficiency of vaccination can be drawn from 
the acknowledged possibility of small-pox after vacci- 
nation. 

To summarise, with a practical deduction, it seems to 
the writer. who has taken some pains to elicit the facts 
and bearings of this case, that public vaccination can 
always be more successfully performed than private 
vaccination ; that the public vaccinators should not be 
parochially appointed, but by some intelligent medical 
board; and that the districts presided over by such 
public vaccinators should be larger than at present, 
in order that a sufficient choice be obtained of healthy 
children, at the stage when the vaccine matter is most 
efficacious. 





PERIODICAL METEORS. 


BY EDWIN DUNKIN, F.R.A.S., ROYAL OBSERVATORY, 
Tuosz who were fortunate enough to view the magni- 
ficent display of meteors on the night of November 
13-14 of last year, will probably be so far interested in 
the subject as to be anxious to renew their acquaintance 
with so unusuala spectacle. On the morning of Novem- 
ber 14 of this year, the earth will have arrived at that 
part of her orbit which cuts through this meteoric ring, 
and it is expected that a considerable display will again 
take place in England, attaining its maximum about an 
hour before sunrise. At this hour the radiant point in 
the constellation Leo will be at a considerable altitude 
near the meridian, looking south. Following the pre- 
cedent of 1832-1833, if, as is supposed by many, the 
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shower of last year is to be exceeded in magnitude by 
that of this year, those who have courage to rise early 
will, if the sky be clear, be rewarded for their trouble. 
As this will be the last opportunity of witnessing any 
extraordinary appearance of the November meteors for 
the next thirty-three years, it is to be hoped that many 
trustworthy observations will be made in different locali- 
ties. By this means more materials will be gathered 
towards increasing our present knowledge of these ap- 
parently erratic objects, whose cosmical origin has now 
been so satisfactorily proved. Something will be effected, 
if we do no more than confirm the results obtained from 
the observations of last November. Recent speculations, 
deduced from a consideration of these observations, have 
already produced important fruits, as we shall endea- 
vour to show in a subsequent portion of this article. 

One of the first who drew particular attention to the 
great display of meteors which was expected to take 
place last November, was Professor H. A. Newton, of 
Newhaven, U.S. This gentleman contributed, in 1864, two 
remarkable papers on “November Star-showers,” in 
which he gave a determination of the length of the me- 
teoric cycle, the annual period, and the probable orbit 
around the sun. Though his final results have now 
been considerably modified by subsequent observations, 
yet to Professor Newton belongs the honour of being the 
first person who clearly demonstrated the periodical 
nature of these minute bodies, by the publication of 
approximate elements of the supposed orbit of the No- 
vember stream. Some idea may be gathered of the 
difficulty of the problem undertaken and developed by 
Professor Newton, and lately by other mathematicians, 
if we quote the following words of Humboldt :—* Al- 
though the asteroid swarms approximate to a certain 
degree, in their inconsiderable mass and the diversity 
of their orbits, to comets, they present this essential 
difference from the latter bodies, that our knowledge of 
their existence is almost entirely limited to the moment 
of their destruction ; that is, to the period when, drawn 
within the sphere of the earth’s attraction, they become 
luminous and ignite.” 

It will probably be interesting if we give brief notices 
of a few of the principal authentic November star- 
showers. It is from these data that the first approxi- 
mation of the period of revolution of this cosmical ring 
has been obtained. Most writers on this subject have 
already alluded to these phenomena recorded here and 
there in old histories. We do not, however, hesitate to 
reproduce one or two of them once more. The dates of 
recorded November star-showers are the years 902, 931, 
934, 1002, 1101, 1202, 1366, 1533, 1602, 1698, 1799, 1832, 
1833, 1866. Condé, in his “ History of the Dominion of 
the Arabs in Spain,” mentions that on the death of King 
Ibrahim bin Ahmad, in the year 902, about the middle 
of October, 0.s., “ an infinite number of stars were seen 
during the night, scattering themselves like rain to the 
right and left, and that year was known as the year of 
the stars.” An Arab writer relates of the same pheno- 
menon that “in this year there happened in Egypt an 
earthquake, lasting from the middle of the night until 
morning; and so-called flaming stars struck one against 
another violently, whiie being borne eastward and west- 
ward, northward and southward; and none could bear 
to look towards the heavens.” These accounts from 
Mohammedan sources, though bearing evident marks of 
superstition and exaggerated observation, are sufficient 
to show that a probable unusual meteoric display took 
place in the year indicated. 

We have another Mohammedan record that “in the 
year 599 (4.D. 1202), on the night of Saturday, on the 
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last day of Muharram, stars shot hither and thither 
in the heavens, eastward and westward, and flew against 
one another, like a scattering swarm of locusts, to the 
right and left. This phenomenon lasted until daybreak. 
People were thrown into consternation, and cried to God 
the Most High with confused clamour; the like of it 
never happened except in the year of the mission of the 
Prophet, and in the year 241.” 

Any unusual celestial phenomenon was always con- 
sidered in former ages as some omen portending good 
or evil to the nation. This superstitious feeling is 
clearly shown in an extract from a Portuguese work, 
“Chronicas dos Reis de Portugal Reformadas,” 1660, re- 
lating to an unusual star-shower. “In the year 1366, 
and xxii days of the month of October (0. s.) being past, 
there was in the heavens a movement of stars, such as 
men never before saw or heard of. From midnight 
onwards, all the stars moved from the east to the west; 
and, after being together, they began to move, some in 
one direction, and others in another. And afterwards 
they fell from the sky in such numbers, and so thickly 
together, that as they descended low in the air they 
seemed large and fiery, and the sky and the air seemed 
to be in flames, and even the earth appeared ready to 
take fire. That portion of the sky where there were no 
stars seemed to be divided into many parts, and this 
lasted for along time. Those that saw it were filled with 
such great fear and dismay that they were astounded, 
imagining they were all dead men, and that the end of 
the world had come.” It appears to us that this ap- 


parently improbable account may be sensibly true, and 
that the meteoric display might have been accompanied 
by a coloured aurora, the streamers of which, with very 
little imagination, would be suggestive of fire. 

It is not necessary to notice any more of these ancient 


meteoric showers, excepting only to state that the dates 
have been satisfactorily proved, and that they have done 
good service as data for modern calculations. 

Of modern displays, Humboldt’s description of that of 
November 12, 1799, as seen by him and M. Bonpland 
at Cumana, South America, is well known. During four 
hours thousands of falling stars were noticed. M. 
Bonpland states that there was not a space in the firma- 
ment equal in extent to three diameters of the moon, 
that was not filled at every instant with bolides and 
falling stars. The meteors were visible till sunrise. 
The same phenomena were observed at other places in 
South America, some distant 700 miles from Cumana. 

Our illustration gives an idea of this extraordinary 
display as witnessed by Mr. Andrew Ellicott, at sea, in 
lat. 25° N., off the coast of Florida. He has recorded 
his observations in his journal as follows :—* November 
12, 1799, about 3 a.m., I was called up to see the shoot- 
ing of the stars, as it is commonly called. The pheno- 
menon was grand and awful ; the whole heaven appeared 
as if illuminated by sky-rockets, which disappeared only 
by the light of the sun after daybreak. 
which at any one instant of time appeared as numerous 
as the stars, flew in all possible directions, except from 
the earth, towards which they all inclined more or less.” 
This shower was visible partially in England and in 
Greenland. In November 1833 Mr. Olmsted and another 
observer are said to have observed at least 240,000 
meteors in a period of nine hours.* 





* In a work published twenty years afterwards, in 1853, ‘ Twenty- 
seven Years in Canada West,’’ by Major Strickland, an interesting 
account is given of this shower of 1833, as seen in Canada West :— 
“IT think it was on the 14th of November, 1833, that I witnessed one of 
the most splendid spectacles in the world. My wife awoke me between 
2 and 3 o'clock in the morning to tell me that it lightened incessantly. 
I immediately arose and looked out of the window, when I was perfectly 
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The meteors, ‘ 
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It must be understood that the small cosmical bodies 
composing the November ring of meteors move in orbits, 
which cut the plane of the ecliptic near the point occupied 
by our earth about the 13th of November, and, con- 
sequently, can only be seen yearly about that day. And 
it must also be borne in mind that the smaller showers 
of meteors which are frequently observed at other periods 
of the year belong to a collection of meteors moving 
around the sun in orbits, inclined at different angles to 
the ecliptic, each system differing from another. In 
short, it has been found front observation that there 
are several of these rings or systems crossing the earth’s 
path at different periods of the year, the November and 
August meteors being the most numerous. From this 
we may naturally infer that these bodies only become 
visible on entering the earth’s atmosphere, being ren- 
dered luminous by the great heat developed by friction, 
when they burn for a second or two, and are then finally 
dissipated into smoke or dust. 

It is not our purpose to enter into the chemical origin 
of meteors, or into any detailed account of the methods 
employed by Professor Newton and others in the reduc- 
tion of the hitherto vague and doubtful observations of 
shooting stars, on which our present knowledge of the 
movements of these bodies is based. It must, there- 
fore, suffice to say that the chemical elements of which 
meteoric masses are composed are very similar to those 
found distributed throughout the earth’s crust, consist- 
ing principally of iron, copper, zinc, nickel, sulphur, 
cobalt, arsenic, manganese, chromium, potash, phospho- 
rus, soda, and carbon. 

On account of the apparent rapid motion of meteors, 
the only satisfactory observations made during great 
displays are those for the determination of the pcint in 
the heavens from which they radiate. This apparent 
orbital velocity is ascertained to be about. thirty-eight 
miles a second, made up by the compound effect of the 
movements of the earth and the meteors in their respec- 
tive orbits, that of the earth being direct, while that of 
the meteors is retrograde. But when, as in the case of 
the great shower of last November, the observer is 
enabled to multiply his observations almost to an inde 
finite extent, this great velocity does not materially 
interfere in obtaining a correct determination of the 
exact position of the radiant point. On the accuracy of 
our knowledge of the position of this point almost every- 
thing depends in the calculation of the dimensions and 
position in space of the meteoric orbit. It does not, how- 
ever, require a practised astronomer to notice that, on such 
a display as that of November last, the majority of the 
meteors emanated from one spot in the heavens, for that 
was soon evident to thesenses of the most casual observer. 
It is found, from the average of the observations made 
by six astronomers, that the exact position of this radiant 
point of the November meteors is 149° 12’ of right ascen- 
sion, and 23° 1’ of north declination. Any person having 
access to a celestial globe or map can identify for him- 
self this position in a moment. He will see that it is 


dazzled by a brilliant display of falling stars. As this extraordinary 
phenomenon did not disappear, we dressed ourselves and went to the 
door, where we continued to watch the beautiful shower of fire till after 
daylight. These luminous bodies became visible in the zenith, taking 
the north-east in their descent. Few of them appeared to be of lesser 
size than a star of the first magnitude; very many among them seemed 
larger than Venus. Two of them in particular appeared half as large 
as the moon. I should think, without exaggeration, that several hun- 
dreds of these beautiful stars were visible at the same time, all falling in 
the same direction, and leaving in their wake a long stream of fire. 
This appearance continued without intermission from the time I got up 
until after sunrise. No description of mine can give an adequate idea of 
the magnificence of this scene, which I would not willingly have missed. 
This remarkable phenomenon occurred on a clear and frosty night, 
when the ground was covered with about an inch of snow.” 
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situated between the well-known stars Regulus and 
Epsilon Leonis. From this accurately-observed radiant 
point of the November meteors much of our present 
knowledge of the movement of these bodies is derived. 
It may be mentioned here that the radiant point of the 
August metcors is situated in the constellation Perseus. 
Of meteors in general, about sixty radiant points have 
been determined with more or less certainty: someof these 
have, however, been inferred from isolated observations 
of meteors noticed on the same day in different years. 

As an illustration of the pains taken for the determina- 
tion of the radiant point, we cannot do better than record 
the notes of Sir John Herschel: “ During the superb dis- 
play of meteors on the night of the 13th November, 1866, 
my attention was particularly directed to the determina- 
tion of the exact situation in the heavens of the radiant 
point of their courses, which has been commonly stated to 
be coincident with that of the bright star Gamma Leonis. 
This, however, was certainly not the case; and I am 
enabled to say with perfect confidence that their courses 
diverged, with a very remarkable degree of agreement, 
from a point considerably higher in declination, and less 
advanced in right ascension. . . . Several cireum- 
stances enabled me to fix on the point with full assur- 
ance of its being the true radiant: First, the frequent 
out-shooting from a very near proximity to it, and 
once in several different directions, of a volley of meteors. 
Secondly, on twe or three distinct occasions a meteor 
appeared in this very point, and in all these cases it was 
motionless, devoid of a train, and on its extinction left 
only a small nebulous light to mark the place of its ap- 
pearance. Thirdly, on one occasion a meteor shot forth 
horizontally at a distance of about six or eight degrees 
from the radiant, and disappeared after running a very 
short course, leaving a vaporous train which continued 
visible (fading gradually away) for 2m. 40s. ; this afforded 
time for tracing baek the direction of the train (which 
did not alter), and its course, continued, passed through 
the spot in question.” 

The observations seem to show that the true line of 
direction in space of each meteor’s flight lies in an op- 
posite direction to the earth’s path, and that the meteoric’ 
orbit does not deviate to any great extent from a circu- 
lar form. The absolute velocity of meteors is therefore 


nearly that of the earth in her orbit, the direction of |- 


their revolution being retrograde. Their motion is thus 
independent from that of the earth, meteors being in 
reality excessively small planets revolving with the same 
regularity as the larger planets around the sun. This 
conclusion is confirmed by the fact that the two princi- 
pal radiant points at the August and November epochs 
are precisely those to which our globe is directed in its 
orbital revolution at these dates. 

A question has been asked, that if there be a ring of 
these small cosmical bodies, how is it that we only pass 
through the stream once in thirty-three years? Now, 
although we use the word “ring,” it must not be sup- 
posed that the meteors are equally distributed along it ; 
. on the contrary, it is known that the principal agglo- 
meration of these bodies takes place only in a limited 
portion of this ring, and that comparatively few are 
situated in other portions of it. As the times of revolu- 
tions of the earth and meteors are not identical, then in 
one year the earth would pass through the principal 
stream ; in the following year, through a part where the 
meteors are more scattered ; in the third year, where the 
ring is thinner still; this going on year after year 
till the cycle is completed, when the earth will again 
pass through the principal stream, and an unusual 
display will take place. 
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With regard to the number of meteors counted during 
the shower of last year, much depended upon the num- 
ber of persons employed in the observations. At the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, nearly nine thousand 
were counted, and it is supposed that at least another 
thousand may have escaped the attention of the ob- 
servers. At Edinburgh more than eight thousand were 
registered. At other stations the numbers reported 
varied only with the strength of the observing staff. 
Between lh. a.m. and jh. 15m. a.m. the principal part 
of the display took place. ‘The comparative numbers at 
the different hours can be clearly understood by reference 
to the i 


Hours of Observation - 1366. November 13-i4 . 
I Ae 


showing the average number of meteors per minute observed 
atthe Royal Observatory, Greenwich, on the night of November 
13-14, 1866, 


A word or two may be said on the observed heights 
of meteors. During great displays, this is not very easy 
to ascertain, on account of the immense number of obser- 
vations making individual identification a difficult matter. 
When meteors are fewer, many simultaneous observations 
have been made; for it is necessary that the same meteor 
be carefully observed in several localities, separated from 
each other by a considerable distance. In November 
1865, fifteen meteors were identified as having been ob- 
served at Hawkhurst, by Mr. Alexander Herschel, and at 
Cambridge by Professor Adams. The average height 
of these meteors was about 70 miles. On August 10, 
1863, some corresponding observations of this kind were 
made at Greenwich, Cambridge, and on the south coast, 
from which Mr. Herschel deduced an average height of 
80 miles. These meteors attracted the attention of the 
observers on account of their extreme brilliancy. One of 
these was observed at Cranford, Middlesex, and at 
Hawkhurst with great precision. The beginning and 
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end of its apparition as well as its direction among the 
stars were recorded at both places, the resulting height 
being 79 and 58 miles respectively. The velocity was 
observed to be 38 milesa second. A very extraordinary 
single meteor was seen in many parts of England on 
February 11, 1850, and created considerable interest. It 
exploded near Biggleswade, about nineteen miles only 
above the earth’s surface. 

Humboldt made some careful observations respecting 
the colour of meteors. He found two-thirds were white, 
the remainder yellow, yellowish red, and green. At 
Greenwich, the majority have been registered of a blue 
colour; the remainder, white, bluish white, yellow, red, 
and green. 

We now come to a most important speculation, first 
published by M. Schiaparelli, of Milan, with reference 
to the possible connection of meteors with comets. In 
other words, is it possible that a comet is composed of 
an accumulation of meteors, or one large meteor acting 
as a nucleus to a system of these minute bodies? We 
have already briefly alluded to these remarkable specu- 
lations of M. Schiaparelli in former numbers of the 
“Leisure Hour,” Nos. 794 and 797, where we have con- 
sidered that the coincidences which we are about to ex- 
plain must be classed among the most remarkable in 
astronomical research. From subsequent investigations 
of M. Le Verrier and Professor Adams, the deduetions 
of M. Schiaparelli appear to be so far borne out, that 
we think that the subject may almost be removed from 
the section of “speculative” astronomy. In consi- 
deration of the great importance of M. Schiaparelli’s 
researches, we will endeavour to give a brief exposition 
of what has been done on the subject. 

First, is it impossible to imagine the existence of a 
system of minute bodies grouped around one or more 
nuclei, as, for instance, a body of meteors around one 
or more comets ? for between the systems of comets and 
meteors many analogies have been recognised for some 
time past. M. Schiaparelli considers that if a mixed 
system of this kind were brought near our earth 
by the attraction of the sun, the orbits described by the 
principal bodies would differ but little from those of the 
smaller bodies. It would be evident from this reason- 
ing, that when we find the elements of a meteoric ring 
identical in magnitude and position with those of any 
known comet, we may, without much stretch of imagi- 
nation, infer that the comet forms part of that ring, 
and would be one of its constituent members. 

At first, M. Schiaparelli selected for examination the 
August ring of meteors, whose radiant point is in 
Perseus. He then calculated the elements of its orbit. 
On comparing these elements with those belonging to a 
large comet, which was visible to the naked eye in 1862, 
they were found to be almost identical. In short, the 
comet and the meteors appeared to be revolving around 
the sun in nearly the same circumstances. ‘I'o show 
this wonderful agreement, it will be necessary to give 
the elements in astronomical language. Our readers 
will see at once the great similarity in the two sets of 
elements. 

Comet IT., 


1862. 
1862, Aug. 22°9 


Ring of August 
Meteors. 

1866, July 23°62 . 
Aug. 10°75 . 
343°.28’ . 
133°.10 . 
64°.3’ . 
09643 . 
Retrograde . 


Perihelion passage* . 
Ascend. node passaget 
Long. of perihelion . 
Long.ofasc.node . . 
Inclination of orbit 
Perihelion distance . ° 
Direction ofmotion .  . 


344°.41/ 
137°.27’ 
66°.25/ 
0°9626 
Retrograde 





* Perihelion is that point of an elliptic orbit at which a planet is nearest 
to the sun, 


t ode is the point where the centre of a planet crosses the ecliptic. 
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It is probable that the difference in these two sets of 
elements is no more than accidental. M. Schiaparelli 
finds that if he makes a slight,*but reasonable, alteration 
in his assumption, the differences will entirely disappear. 
He has therefore come to the conclusion that the great 
comet of 1862 is no other than one of the August 
meteors, and is probably the most considerable in mag- 
nitude of all. 

The period of revolution of the comet, and also of the 
August meteors, is above one hundred years. M. Oppol- 
zer has calculated that the minimum distance of this 
comet from the earth’s path is less than the lunar orbit. 
If this approaching the earth were to take place on the 
10th of August, shortly before noon, we should pass 
through a dense part of the comet. 

Startling as this coincidence of elements appeared to 
be, and which was sufficient to draw the attention of some 
of our first mathematicians to this research, a second coin- 
cidence still more remarkable was announced, resulting 
from a discussion of the observations of the November 
star-shower of 1866. MM. Schiaparelli, Le Verrier, and 
Professor Adams have each independently computed the 
elements of this great meteoricring. They agree iden- 
tically with those of a telescopic comet which appeared in 
January 1866. ‘There seems to be no doubt, therefore, 


that this comet and the November meteors are revolving 
The following are 


around the sun in a common orbit. 

the elements of each :— 

Comet I., 
1866. 


Ring of Nov. 
Meteors. 
. 1866, Nov. 10°09 1866, Jan. 11°16 
- 33°25 years . 33°18 years 
- 10°340 - 10°325 
- 0°904 - 0°905 
0°989 - 0977 
. 14°41’ « 17°.10' 
- 619.187 - 51°.20/ 
- 42°,24' 2 42°,.24 
. Retrograde . Retrograde 
figures is sufficient to see 


Perihelion passage . 
Period x - > ° 
Mean dis. from sun (earth’s = 1) 
Eccentricity ° ° 
Perihelion distance . 
Inclination of orbit . 

Long. of asc. node 

Long. of perihelion . 

Direction of motion 


A mere reference to these 
their great similarity. 

It has now been decided that the periodic time of the 
November star-shower is not 354°6 days, that being the 
interval assigned originally by Professor Newton. The 
true period is about thirty-three years. Professor 
Adams has made some important calculations on the 
effects produced by the action of Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Uranus on this ring, while the principal stream passes 
through space in the neighbourhood of these large bodies. 
He has conclusively shown that, during a period of 
thirty-three and a quarter years, the longitude of the 
node is increased 20! by the action of Jupiter, nearly 7’ by 
the action of Saturn, and about 1’ by that of Uranus. 
The other planets produce scarcely any sensible effects ; 
so that the computed increase in the longitude to betaken 
into account through these planetary disturbances 
amounts to about 28’. This so completely agrees with 
the period found from observation, that Professor 
Adams thinks there can be no doubt as to the correct- 
ness of the period of thirty-three and a quarter years. 

We have thus briefly shown that the remarkable coin- 
cidences in the elements of certain comets and meteors, 
originating in the speculative mind of M. Schiaparelli, 
have occupied the attention of our most eminent mathe- 
maticians. The general result of their investigations 
is to confirm those of the Italian astronomer. But 
time must settle whether the connection of comets with 
meteors is as real as these recent observations and re- 
searches would lead us to suppose. If the similarity of 
orbits should, after all, turn out to be merely accidental, 
we must again repeat that it is one of the most extra- 
ordinary of all astronomical coincidences; for it seems 
scarcely possible, in the doctrine of chances, that the 
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several elements of their orbits should, without exception, 
be so exact a counterpart of the other. 

Now that the August and November streams of 
meteors have each their comet, may we not infer from 
analogy that the remaining systems are similarly situ- 
ated? A known comet is suspected to belong to the 
April ring, but the observations are too few to settle 
the point. M. Schiaparelli remarks, “I have shown the 
possibility that all these bodies, great and small, form 
in space systems drawn together by their own attrac- 
tion, and afterwards dispersed by solar action. Perhaps, 
also, what we call a comet is not a single body, but an 
immense collection of small particles attached to a prin- 
cipal nucleus. Chladni, in his work ‘ Die Feuermeteore,’ 
has considered comets from this point of view. He 
has even propounded a theory of falling stars, differing 
but little from my own speculations. But Chladni wrote 
in 1819, when little was known of the theory of the 
movement of meteor-systems; by the skilful manner he 
handled the subject, he was evidently working with a 
mind beyond his age.” 

After this year, the November meteors will not be 
expected in any great numbers, until they have per- 
formed another thirty-three years’ journey around the 
sun. The year 1900 is expected to be the date of the next 
grand display. Observations of meteors in other parts 
of this ring will, however, be observed as usual in small 
numbers at every succeeding November in the interval. 
The writer has in intermediate years recorded the posi- 
tions of numerous meteors, evidently belonging to the 
thinner parts of the ring. At the Royal Observatory a 
careful watch is always kept up for the August and 
November meteors, and also occasionally when others 
are expected. 


In our January Part we gave a selection of the ob- 
servations made at many stations in the British Islands, 
and published in the London or local journals after the 


great meteoric display of November 1866. We subjoin 
for comparison some of the observations of last year’s 
shower, at foreign stations. 


Mr. Robinson, at Saragossa, in Spain. 

My attention was first directed to the falling stars at about 
12 o’clock at night, by observing groups of people in the 
narrow streets of Saragossa conversing together with a certain 
degree of excitement. “ Look, it is just as if it were in the time of 
the siege,” was the reply to my question as to what was the 
matter; and on looking up the appearance certainly was as if 
the city was being shelled. Showers of meteors seemed to be 
pouring into the place, a score or more at a time, exploding with 
a brilliant flame at different points, and leaving long luminous 
trains behind them, some of which lasted as streaks in the sky 
several instants after the explosion of the meteor. 


Mr. Maclear, Cape of Good Hope Observatory. 

At 10 p.m. last night I commenced watch for the predicted 
meteoric shower from the constellation Leo, with Mr. Sinfield, 
assistant observer. We chose for our position the roof of the 
west wing of the Observatory, where we had an uninterrupted 
view of the horizon. From 10.5 up to 1.1 a.m. we noted but 
33 meteors in various parts of the heavens. At 1.3 a.m. the 
first of the expected shower made its appearance from Regulus, 
near the horizon, rising up towards the zenith, a bright orange 
colour, with a long train, and followed 10 minutes afterwards 
by a brilliant red one, vanishing near Mars. At 1.15 asplendid 
discharge of meteors took place, rising from different parts of 
Leo and extending across the heavens to the west and south- 
west, some of an orange colour, larger than Venus at her great- 
est brilliancy, with long greenish trains; some a deep red; 
others without any train at all; forming one of the most magni- 
ficent spectacles that it has been the fortune of man to witness. 
The shower reached its maximum at 2.11 a.m., when between 
2.10 and 2.13 we counted 200 meteors of various sizes. The 
last we observed was at 4.21 a.m., in broad daylight. The total 
number noted between 1.3 and 4.21 amounted to 2,742, 
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Assistant-Surgeon Boileau, 29th Regt., at Malta. 


In magnitude and degree of brightness they were variable, 
some being small and faint, others as large and splendid as the 
most brilliant planets. Their line of flight was apparently a 
right line, their extinction was sudden ; but that of the nebulous 
tail they left behind them was quite gradual, lasting for some 
seconds. ‘This luminous train was much broader than the 
bright meteors which seemed to give it birth; and in its cha. 
racter bore the same relation to it that the light of a lamp seen 
through a ground glass shade does to the light itself; these 
tails by estimation varied from 10 deg. to 40 deg. in length, 
No two crossed each other or moved in opposite directions ; all 
seemed to emanate from the same region, and this was at the 
hour mentioned between the east and south-east points of the 
compass, between Regulus in Leo, Alphard in Hydra, and 
Procyon in Canis Minor, probably nearer the former ; from this 
centre they appeared to diverge. A vast number originated 
near the zenith, but all seemed to come from the same focus, 
A very few were observed near the southern horizon, which 
appeared to pass from north to south; but the prevailing 
direction was from east to west. 

Our lowest computation of their number was 200 per minute, 
but in all probability they were passing at the rate of 500 or 
600. It was quite impossible to count them: as three or four 
observers expressed themselves, “ It was like a shower of hail.” 

They were not confined to any limited area of the firmament, 
but appeared in all directions, from the zenith to the horizon. 

Some 15 intelligent sentries on duty that night were inter- 
rogated with a view to determine the duration of this remark- 
able phenomenon, with the result that it lasted about four hours, 
commencing at 1 a.m., and ending about 5 o’clock, but the 
maximum occurred between 2 and 3 o’clock. One old soldier 
of 20 years’ service stated that he had never before witnessed 
so strange a sight. 

The night was unusually cold. The minimum thermometer 
in air marked 57:9 deg. ; the lowest recorded for six months, 
being 3 deg. lower than any other recorded since the 1st inst. 
The mean of the minimum of the last four Novembers is 58°3 deg. 
The moon set at 9°17 p.m., and the sky was cloudless. Thus 
the night was very favourable for observation. 

On the following night I watched for a recurrence of the 
phenomenon, but saw only one meteor, shooting across the 
Lynx from west to east, a few minutes before 1 o'clock. 


By way of contrast to the scientific manner in which 
star-showers are now described in the Western world, 
the following description, from a Beyrout Arabic journal, 
of the meteors of November last will be of interest. It 
is said to have been written by the scholar Solyman 
Effendi Sooloh, one of the learned men of Damascus, 
but we suspect that some Western farcewr has merely 
been imitating the Oriental style. 


In this past night the stars began the war from the east to 
the west, and from the southern to the northern side. They 
dashed at the piace of fiery steeds and ghouls, so that you 
could not distinguish the Pleiades from the Hyades from the 
passing of the meteors across them, and the intensity of the 
brightness. But you now thought that the two stars in Leo’s 
nose had been dispersed, and the two fishes were eclipsed and 
immersed, and the spearman of Arcturus had forgotten his 
spear, and was thinking only of his own safety, and the Adhal 
was complaining to the bright daughters of Ursa Major about 
the extent of his wound, and the lofty pole had fallen into the 
claws of the eagle, and the Hedrah was prostrate, and the face 
of the night like a leopard’s skin; and to sum up all, the 
heavens were like a sphere of fire or a gleaming of sparks, ex- 
cepting that the fire and sparks were harmless, not touching 
the earth or injuring our safety, as if night’s daring horsemen, 
who continued till morning beating each other in single combat, 
gave us protection and peace. This I write for his Excellency, 
our Prince, the Sultan Abdul Aziz Khan. May God perpetuate 
the seat of his government to the end of the world’s revolution! 





OXFORD LOCALITIES. 
I. 
In our Oxford papers last year our space did not permit 
us to touch on some localities which will always be in- 
teresting from their intrinsic character and the charm 
and force of association; and these, as we hinted at the 
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time, have been reserved for separate and final notice. 
The town and neighbourhood of Oxford must always 
abound with permanent associations for residents and 
members of the University; and there are many asso- 
ciations which possess a general interest, and have their 
own place in literature and history. It would, for in- 
stance, be an interesting subject to examine those periods 
jn which Oxford has been the scene of great events 
which have largely determined and coloured our national 
history. It has even occasionally happened that London 
itself has been thrown into the background, and, for a 
time, the supreme interest of events fixed at Oxford. 
Such was certainly the case in the time of Henry 1m, in the 
Parliament called Simon de Montfort’s Parliament, when 
the famous Previsions of Oxford were enacted. As 
we have seen, before that time it had owned one of the 
finest royal residences of the crown, and so would have 
been the seat of court and camp. The residence 
of Charles 1 at Oxford, when the Lords assembled 
in the Divinity School, and the Commons in Christ 
Church Hall, for a long time made the university city, 
as it were, a metropolis to the royalist party. We do 
not wonder that writers of fiction have often seized upon 
this period as permitting the use of vivid contrasts and 
strong lights and shadows ; bringing before us the quiet 
bands of students and the fiery cavaliers of Prince Rupert 
—the cloistral seclusion of the colleges broken upon by 
the ladies of the court of Queen Henrietta—while the 
groves, and rivers, and water-meadows were all alive with 
an unwonted and ominous activity. At other times par- 
liaments have been summoned at Oxford, especially when 
the plague or sweating sickness has been desolating Lon- 
don. The parliament which Charles 11 summoned at 
Oxford towards the close of his reign, which resulted in 


the utter overthrow of the party who supported the 
Exclusion Bill, and in some causes célébres of high 
treason, is tragically fertile in dramatic circumstances. 
Oxford is entitled to the reputation of being the second 
city in England so far as its position in English history 


is concerned. Its municipal history is also highly 
curious. Such a history would exhibit the long-standing 
feud, of which traces remain to this day, which existed 
between the burghers and the irregular army of students, 
issuing in many a lawless and bloody fray, and more 
than once involving the loss of the city charter. Then, 
again, the antiquities of Oxford, beyond those immediately 
connected with the colleges, present rare treasures to the 
archeologist. On some of these we have lightly touched, 
as in the case of the specimen of the old city wall in the 
gardens of New College; but the antiquarian will push 
his researches far beyond this point, and be almost able 
to trace their entire circuit, and will discover the site 
of many now-forgotten halls, and will investigate ancient 
customs, and the many changes which time has wrought. 

But it is chiefly with localities of literary and bio- 
graphical interest that we are concerned. And first of 
those quiet and enduring landmarks—the churches. The 


churches of Oxford are numerous, some of them being re- 


markable for their artistic interest, and someofthem being 
only remarkable for their exceeding plainness. We have 
already spoken of the church of St. Mary the Virgin, which 
is the church of a parish and the church of the University. 
On the east is the interesting old church of St. Michael, 
which presents no less than seven or eight periods of 
construction, and the tower of which is probably a relic 
of Saxon times. It used to be rich in well-endowed chan- 
tries, swept away at the Reformation; the porch and 
the niches in the Lady Chapel are valuable pieces of 
antiquity, and there are busts in good preservation 
of Richard m and Isabella his queen. The history of 
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this church is unusually well ascertained. Nearly ad- 
joining the tower of this church was the celebrated 
Bocardo, the north gate of the city, and most strongly 
fortified of all, because here the protection of the river 
is wanting. It was here that the Oxford martyrs 
were confined, and their execution took place literally 
“without the gate.” In the High Street is Dean 
Aldrich’s handsome structure of All Saints’ Church, 
which replaces a much more ancient structure, which 
was pulled down on account of the fall of the spire. 
The Oxford markets, which are of high repute, are 
situated in this parish. St. Peter-le-Bailey is a very 
plain church, built in place of a former fabric which 
fell down. St. Aldate’s is a venerable building, made 
up of many different dates and styles. Close by are 
the almshouses, and between the almshouses and Christ 
Church stood the ancient south gate. In this parish 
is Pennyfarthing Street, where there used to be a 
Jews’ synagogue; but the Jews were expelled, and 
Edward I gave it to Dean Burwell, who gave it to 
Balliol. We have on another occasion made mention 
of the church of St. Mary Magdalene. In this parish 
was the ancient palace of Beaumont, where the scholarly 
Henry I first proved his title of “ Beauclerc ” by watch- 
ing in person over the interests of this university. 
Holywell parish derives its name from a well, remarkably 
pure and cold. Old Wood says: “I find many per- 
sons yearly relieved by its wholesome waters to this 
day.” In the green and adjacent meadows we can: 
trace the entrenchments thrown up by Charles 1. 
There is a new church of St. Clement’s very prettily 
placed. The parish of St. Thomas is very extensive— 
so large that, in addition to the parish church, there has: 
been a district church built. This parish included the 
abbeys Oseney and Rewley, Oseney being built on an 
island formed by branching streams of the Thames—“ a 
most beautiful and large fabric, second to none in the 
kingdom.” The noble street of St. Giles’s has among its 
quaint houses one (to be recognised by the stone pillars 
in front of it) which was the residence of Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough, when she left her country mansion of 
Blenheim to sojourn in the county town. This street is 
befittingly closed by the interesting Church of St. 
Giles. This church of St. Giles is very ancient, its his- 
tory going back to the date of the Norman Con- 
quest. It belongs to that architectural epoch marked 
by the transition from the circular to the pointed 
oval. Here Dr. Rawlinson is buried, the founder of the 
Saxon Professorship, but his heart is interred in the 
Chapel of St. John, with the inscription “ Ubi thesaurus 
ibi cor.” But the most remarkable of the Oxford 
churches is unquestionably that of St. Peter’s-in-the 
East. This church is perhaps the oldest in England. 
It has a famous vaulted crypt supported by rows of low 
arches, certainly belonging to a period before that of 
the Norman Conquest, and with a general resemblance to 
the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral, which was before the 
time of Leafranc. The crypt is inconvenient for visiting 
purposes, as there is generally a great deal of water in 
it. It is said that a subterranean passage extended’ 
from here to Godstowe, and that Fair Rosamond used to 
come hither to escape Queen Eleanor. ‘The choir and the 
lady chapel are very beautiful, and of a high antiquity. 
The architectural details would, however, be best dis- 
cussed in an‘archeological journal. The history of the 
church is very much mixed up with the history of the 
town and the University. In very early times it 
appears to have been used as a University Church ; 
the Vice-Chancellor used to preach here on the after- 
noon of Easter Day. ‘The living was valuable and 
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honourable, mentioned in “ Doomsday Book,” and was 
generally held by some prince, but not after William of 
Wykeham, through his interest with the Pope, swept the 
revenues away in founding New College. 

Among the literary associations of Oxford localities 
we will first take some that are connected with Arch- 
bishop Whately. ‘These are given in the biography 
of the Archbishop lately published. He was fond of 
haunting the Christ Church meadows of an evening, 
“‘where, to the horror of the ‘ Dons,’ a crowd would 
be collected round him to witness the exploits of his dog 
Sailor, a large spaniel whom he had taught to climb the 
high trees hanging over the Cherwell, from which he 
would often drop into the river below; and this curious 
exploit of his dog he continued to exhibit, in the face of 
sundry grave remonstrances.” He was very fond of 
taking unfrequented walks, and boldly striking acrosé 
country. On one occasion he was accompanied by a 
pupil who was something of a dandy, and particularly 
prided himself upon his irreproachable boots. “We got 
on without any serious discomfort to him, until we came 
upon a stream of water. Whately, turning to him, said, 
‘What shall we do now?’ He, no more dreaming of 
his tutor really fording the stream than of his miracu- 
lously drying. it up, replied jocularly, ‘If you will go 
through, I will follow. In plunged Whately, but, 
looking back, and seeing H. R. gaping at him, with- 
out the remotest intention of following, he returned, 
and exclaiming, ‘You said you would follow me, and 
follow me you shall,’ dragged him boldly through the 
water. He was a good-natured fellow, and joined in the 
hearty laugh at his expense, but never in another cross- 
country walk.” Whately, while at Oxford, was in the 


habit of rising at five o’clock and taking a country walk 
till eight o’clock chapel. 


“In these rambles he was 
glorious. Every object was a text. It may be literally 
recorded of him that ‘he spake of trees, from the cedar 
tree that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall; also of beasts, and of fowl, 
and of creeping things, and of fishes;’ all taking their 
turn with classical and modern literature, and what not 
besides.” 

There are many interesting reminiscences of Shelley 
also connected with Oxford and its localities. Shel- 
ley was very fond of natural science, especially of 
chemistry—studies to which the University hardly lent 
any sanction in his own day, but to which it now awards 
high honours and rewards. We are told that he used 
to love to walk in the woods, to stroll on the banks of 
the Thames, and especially to wander about Shotover 
Hill. “There was a pond at the hill, before ascending 
it, and on the left of the road; it was formed by the 
water which had filled an old quarry. Whenever he 
was permitted to shape his course as he would, he 
proceeded to the edge of this pool, although the scene 
had no other attraction than a certain wildness and 
barrenness. Here he would linger until dusk, gazing 
in silence on the water, repeating verses aloud, or 
earnestly discussing themes that had no connection 
with surrounding objects.” He had a habit, with which 
many Oxford men will sympathise, of walking long past 
the time for dining in hall, and then returning to rooms 
for tea and supper. “The country near Oxford,” said 
Shelley in his undergraduate days, “has no preten- 
sions to peculiar beauty; but it is quiet, and pleasant, 
and rural, and purely agricultural after the good old 
fashion.” He happened to add the following remarkable 
words: “I can imagine few things that would annoy 
me more severely than to be disturbed in our tranquil 
course; it would be a cruel calamity to be interrupted 
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by some untoward accident—to be compelled to quit 
our calm and agreeable retreat.” The words are re. 
markable, as the very thing happened, through Shelley's 
own fault, which he had thus deprecated. With a sud. 
denness which savours too much of severity, he was 
one morning expelled on the very strong suspicion, cor. 
rect enough, that he was the author of a highly blame. 
worthy publication. 

So also in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poem of “ Thyrsis,” a 
monody in commemoration of Arthur Hugh Clough, 
we have various local allusions, from which we cull some 
extracts. Almost every line will awaken some chord of 
association in an Oxonian’s breast— 

How changed is here each spot man makes or fills! 
In the two Hinkseys nothing keeps the same; 
The village street its haunted mansion lacks, 
And from the sign is gone Sibylla’s name, 
And from the roofs the twisted chimney stacks. 
Runs it not here, the track by Childsworth Farm, 
Up past the wood to where the elm-tree crowns 
The hill behind whose ridge the sunset flames, 
The Signal-elm, that looks on Ilsley Downs, 
The vale, the thin lone weirs, the youthful Thames ? 
This winter-eve is warm, 
Humid the air; leafless, yet soft as spring, 
The tender purple spray on copse and briers ; 
And that sweet city, with her dreaming spires, 
She needs not June for beauty’s heightening. 
Again, he says of Sicilian Proserpine :— 
But ah, of our poor Thames she never heard ! 
Her foot the Cumnor cowslips never stirred. 
Again :— 
I know the wood which hides the daffodil ; 
I know the Fyfield-tree; 
I know what white, what purple fritillaries 
The grassy harvest of the river-fields 
Above by Eynsham, down by Sansford, yields, 
And what sedged brooks are Thames’s tributaries, 
Where is the girl who, by the boatman’s door 
Above the locks, above the-boating throng, 
Unmoored our skiff, when, through the Wytham flats 
Red loosetrips and blond meadow-sweet among, 
And darting swallows, and light water-gnats, 
We tracked the shy Thames’ shore ? 
Where are the mowers who, as the tiny swell 
Of our boat passing heaved the river-grass, 
Stood with suspended scythe to see us pass ? 
They all are gone, and thou art gone as well. 
But hush! the upland has a sudden loss 
Of quiet! Look! adown the dark hill-side 
A troop of Oxford hunters going home, 
As in old days, jovial and talking, ride ; 
From hunting with the Berkshire hounds they come, 
Quick let us fly and cross 
Into yon further field! ’Tis done; and see, 
Back’d by the sunset, which doth glorify 
The orange and pale violet evening sky, 
Bare on its lonely ridge, the Tree! the Tree! 

In Mr. Matthew Arnold’s first volume of poems 
occurs the “Scholar Gipsy,” with which the poem of 
“'Thyrsis ” should be compared, and which explains the 
allusions in “Thyrsis.” It is founded on a pretty story, 
to be found in an old work, of a poor student at Oxford 
who was forced by poverty to leave the University, and 
who joined the gipsies, and became as one of them, 
Two scholars, one day riding by, found out their old 
friend; and he told them that the gipsies were not such 
impostors as they were taken for, but had a traditional 
learning, and could do wonders by the power of imag)- 
nation: he added that when he had compassed the 
whole secret he intended to leave their company, and 
give the world an account of what he had learned. This 
poem of Mr. Arnold’s, with the corresponding one of 
“Thyrsis,” are well deserving of study by those who 
would understand the localities of Oxford. He vividly 
brings before the reader the very common winter-scene of 
the pedestrian going over the chill causeway between 


| the flooded fields in the Hinksey and Cumnor directions, 
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crossing the wooden bridge over the railway by the 
reservoirs, which is now one of the permanent landmarks 
of Oxford, and seeing “the line of festal light in 
Christ Church hall.” So too he reminds us of the forest 
ground near Bagley Wood, called Thessaly; and he has 
a summer picture of maidens from the neighbouring 
hamlets dancing round the Fyfield elm; and of men 
going to bathe in the abandoned lasher above Godstone 
bridge, passing “ through those wide fields of breezy 
grass, where black-wing’d swallows haunt the glittering 
Thames ;” and here is a perfect picture of the summer 


term :— 
Or in my boat I lie 
Moor’d to the cool bank in the summer heats, 
*Mid wide grass meadows which the sunshine fills, 
And watch the warm green-muffled Cumnor hills, 
And wonder if thou haunt’st their shy retreats. 


For most, I know, thou lov’st retiréd ground. 
Thee, at the ferry, Oxford riders blithe, 
Returning home on summer nights, have met 
Crossing the stripling Thames at Bab-lock-hithe, 
Trailing in the cool stream thy fingers wet, 
As the slow punt swings round. 

To most Oxford men the localities, as in the case of 
“Thyrsis,” will have their main interests, according to 
the personal associations connected therewith. To them 
the familiar scenes recall a familiar though vanished 
form— 

I see a hand you cannot see, 
I hear a voice you cannot hear. 

Here, in an American writer, Dr. Coxe, is a passage 

which will remind many an Oxonian of his rambles :— 
“Our road first took us over a corner of Berkshire, 
through a pleasing variety of hills and vales, sighting 
Cumnor on the left, and passing Wytham on the other 
hand, and so again entering Oxfordshire by a bridge 
over the Thames, which here makes a bend among the 
little mountains. Our first stage was complete when we 
arrived at Eynsham, where we drew up at the village 
inn, and contrived to pass an hour very pleasantly, 
although, from the appearance of the place, one would 
say, at first, it was fit only to sleep in! How quiet a 
village can be, even in populous and busy England, and 
so hard by Oxford! There stood the slender market- 
cross, that had survived the storms of centuries. 
On inquiring for the remains of the abbey, we were in- 
formed that some new relics of its ancient chapel and 
cemetery had just been discovered in a neighbouring 
field. We had therefore the pleasure of seeing, sure 
enough, the encaustic tiles of its sanctuary, just laid 
bare, after ages of concealment in the earth. The old 
gardener said he had laid bare some frames which he 
would like me to see, which proved to be nothing less 
than the skeletons of the old monks of Eynsham, pro- 
truding from their graves. We continued our 
Journey to Witney, where again we paused to survey its 
ancient cruciform church. I was surprised at the great- 
ness of the church, and the beauty of many of its de- 
tails; but I believe it was once an abbey church. The 
Village itself is a decayed one, having formerly been of 
consequence as the seat of a famous blanket manufac- 
tory, which made ‘ Witneys’ a household word with 
housewives, especially in cold weather.” All these are 
localities well known by pedestrians in their rambles 
of more daring length. 





A WEEK ON BOARD A GUNBOAT; 
AND WHAT I SAW OF THE NAVAL REVIEW. 

On my arrival at Portsmouth, a few days before the 

naval review in honour of the Sultan, I found my friend, 

who had invited me for a week on board his craft, to 
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use his own expression, “ up to his eyes in work.” The 
gunboat had been constantly taking out men to join the 
splendid fleet assembling at Spithead, and had at last 
got a day or two’s rest to get herself to rights in Ports- 
mouth Harbour. 

Perhaps before I go further I may tell my readers 
who have never seen a gunboat what it is like. The 
one I was in—and they are nearly all of the same cha- 
racter—was a screw steamer of about 230 tons, having 
engines of 60-horse power, and mounting two long 32- 
pounders amidships. She has accommodation for about 
thirty officers and men, though at this time she had 
not her full complement on board. 

I had not been long on board before we were ordered 
to take our turn as post boat. We ran out of the 
harbour at an early hour, steamed for the commodore’s 
ship, and received the orderlies who had the different 
letter-bags. The plan adopted. was to have two gun- 
boats to meet in the centre of the great line of vessels 
—one running down the line with the letters for the 
western division, and the other with those for the 
eastern division. ‘The appearance of these splendid 
ships was something grand. They were anchored in 
two long lines—one composed of the line-of-battle 
ships and large frigates, and the other of iron-clads. It 
is hard to say which looked best. The liners un- 
doubtedly presented a more majestic appearance; but 
there was a compactness and a strength in the look of 
the iron-clads that contrasted not unfavourably with 
the picturesque old wooden walls: 

Our little gunboat was, of course, in our view, the 
pride of the squadron, and, when carrying the mail-bag, 
was certainly “the cynosure of all eyes.” Running 
under the stern of one of these monsters, we were so 
close that the lazy fellows on board wanted us to come 
alongside, to save them the trouble of lowering one of their 
cutters to get the letters and milk for the ward-room 
mess. Our commander, however, who had lately re- 
turned from the smart fleet in the Mediterranean, cured 
them of this by passing on to the next ship; so that 
they were obliged to wait until his return from the 
other end of the fleet. The gunboat passed in succes- 
sion all the ships until we got to the frigates, nearly off 
Cowes. The first sight of such vessels as the “ Liver- 
pool” and “ Sutlej ” made one sad of heart to think 
that they are all numbered with the things of the past. 

One day previous to the review we had to take 
liberty men on shore from the fleet; and on picking up 
one boat after another, as we dropped down the line of 
wooden vessels, our little craft’ was soon filled with tars 
of different classes and occupation. There was the 
regular man-of-war’s man, with the familiar name of 
one of the many vessels on his hat, the more middle- 
aged coastguard, and the fine fellows of the Naval 
Reserve, who showed us that, though our navy had 
undergone a great change during the last few years, there 
was the heart ofthe service still to be found in her men. 

There were one or two women also on board, who 
had been off at an early hour to see their friends. These 
looked very uncomfortable, as the gunboat rolled about 
in the trough of the sea, waiting for some craft who 
took longer to get her cutter manned than was neces- 
sary—which, we may add, was rather a frequent occur- 
rence. In the group was a red-faced, hearty-looking 
fellow, nursing up a sea-sick mother on the stern 
gratings, proving Jack could be as tender as one of the 
other sex under these circumstances. The contrast of 
his face with that of the pale, elderly woman, leaning 
her poor head on his broad chest, attracted general 
sympathy and attention. 
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As the review day drew near, the weather, which had 
been threatening, came on to a gale. Our gunboat, 
however, had to take her usual turn in carrying the let- 
ters, and the sight which the writer witnessed quite re- 
paid the discomfort of stormy weather in so small a 
craft. We had to steam in the teeth of the coming gale 
past Southsea Castle; and as the gunboat rounded the 
Spit Buoy, a picture quite worthy of the brush of Stan- 
field presented itself. There was the sea dashing over 
the nearer works of the castle, and our gunboat, first’ 
pitching her head into, and then rising over, the wave, 
shaking herself clear of the seas as a horse shakes its 
mane. This, with the splendid fleet in the distance, 
and the great buoy* tolling its melancholy peal of 
warning tothe mariner who dared to approach the shoal, 
formed a grand scene. 

In the course of the day the fleet had to strike lower- 
yards and topmasts, and the signal soon went up for 
all the gunboats and smaller craft to go into Portsmouth 
Harbour. Everybody began to think that the weather 
would stop the coming review, when the order came for 
all the commanders of the gunboats to assemble at the 
admiral’s office and receive their instructions. The 
authorities certainly did not intend that the review 
should be stopped if they could prevent it. On the 
morning of the review day the sun rose brightly, and 
there appeared every prospect that, after all, we should 
have a fine day. Portsmouth Harbour was quite in a 
bustle; as many of the gunboats as had taken shelter 
during the late gale were getting under way together, 
and parties of liberty men, who had been for the same 
reason prevented joining their ships, were crowding on 
board. Our boat was soon full of men belonging to the 
iron-clads, and we steamed out of the harbour and made 
for the “Minotaur.” We deposited a few of our live cargo 
on board, and then ran right up the line of iron-clads, 
giving each ship a few men, until we were left with only 
our own complement of hands on board. A close in- 
spection of these splendid vessels showed one their 
strength and power, and, I may add, beauty; for the 
lines of some of these vessels are exceedingly beautiful, 
with the exception of those of the “ Pallas ” and her sister 
vessel. These two ships are fitted with Mr. Reid’s 
battery, which projects from the side, leaving a square 
end with a port in it, both fore and aft the battery, 
breaking the straight line of her hull, and forming, as 
an old captain remarked, “two pretty corners for a 
good sea to strike against.” The object of these corners 
is to enable the gunners ,to point two guns fore and aft 
on each side; but I fear in a gale of wind the vessels 
would suffer greatly on that account. 

Having taken up our position off Fort Moncton, we 
had the opportunity of seeing the whole scene before 
the review commenced. The two lines of ships were 
perfect, and soon the whole space about them was 
crowded with craft of every description. Yachts, 
steamers, pleasure-boats came bounding past. The 
beach, which was but a short distance astern, was 
covered with people anxious to obtain a sight of the 
coming spectacle. 

Presently there was a sort of buzz, and acry of “ Here 
he comes!” and the “ Osborne” was seen quietly steaming 
out of Portsmouth Harbour, having the Sultan on board. 
Crack! boom! roared the guns firing a royal salute, as 
the “ Osborne ” steamed through the fleet, and was soon 
lost amid the forest of masts of the frigates to the 
eastward. 

We were not kept very long waiting for the Sultan’s 





* The Spit-buoy, which is a bell-buoy, marks the end of the shoal of 
that name, a little outside of which is the anchorage of Spithead. 
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return down the lines, with her Majesty on board the 
royal yacht, and the intimation of this movement was 
announced by such a crash of guns that it made our 
small craft shake again. Bang went broadside after 
broadside, and the whole scene was shrouded in one 
dense cloud of smoke. This gradually cleared away, 
when the quick eye of our commander saw from the 
commodore’s mast-head the gunboat flag, with a signal 
to commence action, which our fellows did in right 
good earnest. There was another gunboat unpleasantly 
close to us, and as he loaded his gun, which appeared to 
point right at us, I thought if they should happen to 
leave a junk wad in, it would certainly come on board. 
However, bang went his gun without doing usany damage, 
but it not being quite run out occasioned the loss of 
some of his own bulwarks. The firing continued for 
some time, and ceased at another signal from the com- 
modore, which was soon followed by an order to weigh. 
The gunboats were then divided into two divisions— 
one to attack the forts to the eastward of the entrance 
to Portsmouth Harbour, and the other to beleaguer 
Southsea Castle. 

To the latter division our craft belonged, and we 
commenced bombarding the castle, after the fashion of 
the famous attack on Sweaborg, running slowly round 
in a circle, and firing as we came in line with the object. 

After bombarding for some time, the firing was dis- 
continued, and we resumed our position abreast of Fort 
Moncton. The fact of the larger ships not taking a 
more active part in the review than firing the grand 
salutes was occasioned by the thick and tempestuous 
state of the weather. The commanders of the fleet 
considered it imprudent, under the circumstances, to 
move the vessels from their anchorage; and though 
the fleet running down under sail would have been a 
splendid sight indeed, still the Sultan could-hardly have 
seen the ships better than he did, while no doubt the 
escort of iron-clads across the Channel, on his return to 
the Continent, has amply proved to him the efficiency 
of our English ships at sea. 

The Sultan’s return to Portsmouth, through the lines, 
and another royal salute, terminated the review of the 
day. During the evening the ships were illuminated; 
but the weather continued so bad that few witnessed 
the spectacle. 

Within a day or two after the review, the ships com- 
posing the splendid fleet assembled at Spithead in 
honour of the Sultan, began to disperse. Our gunboat 
was ordered to help in disembarking the gallant Naval 
Reserve men that had volunteered to serve in the fleet 
during the previous fortnight. The little craft went along- 
side a huge liner, and the fellows tumbled on board. 
“Look sharp, my lads; you have to catch the two 
o'clock train,” said our commander; and in a short 
time we slowly steamed away from her side. The 
captain of the line-of-battle ship just then sung out, 
“ Now, three cheers, my lads, for the Naval Reserve !” 
and three most hearty cheers were given, which was 
returned by the Reserve men on board the gunboat. 
One cheer more, and off we went just astern of the 
splendid three-decker that had borne the flag of the 
Admiral into Portsmouth Harbour. The sight of that 
ship going alongside the dockyard for the last time, 
with her great tiers of guns towering over us, to be 
paid off and dismantled, and, as report goes, to be con- 
verted into a four-turret ship, was almost enough to 
make one wish that iron-clads had never been thought 
of. Shortly after this the writer had to take his 
departure, having spent as pleasant a week on board a 
man-of-war as he could desire. 





